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SERPENT WORSHIP IN AFRICA. 


THE KING AND THE PEOPLE OF 
DAHOMEY. 


Amipst the portions of the globe little known to 
people generally, is the kingdom of Dahomey, 
which lies inland on the Guinea coast, between 
the rivers Niger and Volta. On the south it is 
bounded by the Atlantic ocean, on the west by 
the kingdom of Ashantee, on the east by Yarriba, 
and on the north it is supposed to extend to the 
Kong mountains. Its limits are not, at present, 
precisely defined, but it is estimated at about 180 
miles from east to west, and nearly 200 from the 
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sea-coast at Whydah, to its most northern bound-- 
ary. Atthe commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the united provinces of Dahomey and Fohee 
formed a kingdom scarcely exceeding in size the 
county of Rutland; but the territories of Da- 
homey have subsequently been greatly increased 
by conquest, and it now constitutes the most 
powerful kingdom of Western Africa, though ‘its. 
population is not considered to exceed 200,000. 
The country appears to consist of an immense 
plain ; and, with the exception of two rivers, there 
seems to be no stream of any considerable im- 





portance. It is, however, well watered, and inter- 
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spersed with small marshes. The soil is wholly | and over each branch is a similar gateway, for one | 
alluvial; not a stone is to be met with; and the | only purpose—to mislead an enemy in a night 
surface is carpeted with a vegetation of unbounded | attack. In the centre of the city are two palaces, 
luxuriance. Oranges, limes, guavas, and other | on the north the original palace of the kingdom, 
tropical fruits, melons, pine-apples, yams, &c., | and about these, and to the south gate, are houses, 
grow wild; and maize, millet, and other grains, the most conspicuous of which are those of the | 
potatoes, indigo, cotton, sugar, tobacco, and spices, | ministers. In front of one of the palaces, that of | 
are successfully cultivated. Deer and domestic | Aerim-gomeh, is an extensive square, in which 
animals are plentiful. In some parts the country are the barracks and a high shed, or palaver | 
is covered with dense forests; the retreat not only | house, a saluting battery of fifteen guns, and a | 
of huge serpents, but of lions, hyenas, leopards, | stagnant pond. Just inside the south-east gate, 


and elephants. 
In 1849, Dahomey was visited by Lieutenant 
Forbes, and by the well-known African traveller, 
Mr. Duncan; and from the valuable work of the 
former, we shall glean some facts calculated to in- 
terest and inform our readers, availing ourselves 
occasionally of any other sources of intelligence. 


While Lieut. Forbes was at Whydah, he re- | 


ceived a gold-headed Malacca cane, the bearers of 
which stated that it was to be his protection, and 
added the commands of his Majesty that the tra- 
vellers should repair to Abomey at their earliest 
convenience. Accordingly they set out, riding in 
hammocks, carefully observing the country through 
which they passed. In a forest of gigantic trees, 
abounding with monkeys, the absence of all birds 
was supplied by thousands of butterflies of every 
hue, and most pleasing to the eyes, whilst the air 
was redolent of the perfume of a thousand flowers 
as beautiful as they were fragrant. After a jour- 
ney of twenty-four miles, they reached Alladah, 
where they immediately felt that they had entered 
Dahomey, by the disgusting memorials of the 
savage tyraimy that prevails, in the shape of the 
skulls and jaw-bones of human beings. 

As the shades efvevening came on, there were 
flights of vampire bats‘that almost darkened the 
sky, and swarms of Turkey buzzards, so ravenous 
and daring, that they nearly fought-with the ser- 
vants of the travellers in ‘the court-yard for the 
entrails of the fowls. During the day ‘the bats 
may be seen hanging in clusters on the tall cotton 
trees, where the Turkey buzzards sit and sleep 
away their repletion, to which they are subjected 
as the active scavengers of both town and country. 
Noi a scrap of animal remains, whether fresh or 
swarming with insect life, escapes these voracious 
birds. 

Soon afterwards the travellers proceeded to- 
wards the capital, through a beautiful park-like 
country, studded with magnificent sycamore trees 
130 feet high. The variety of flowers was re- 
markable, and, together with the brilliant and 


varied colours of the butterflies, rendered the scene | 


at once fragrant and beautiful. No one, they say, 
who has not travelled in Dahomey, will believe 
the beauty of its scenery. But the account they 
give of Abomey, which was reached in something 
less than four days, is far from flattering. 

This city is entered by six gates, which are sim- 


beside the two latter, are numerous blacksmiths’ 
shops. The roads or streets are in good order, 
and two large markets supply the want of many 
| shops; one market to the eastward, serving also | 
the two other purposes of a parade and a sacri- 
ficial ground. Besides these, there are several 
| smaller markets, the stalls of which are all owned, | 
and are generally attended by women, the wives 
| of all classes and orders of the people. Fetish 
_ houses are numerous, and ridiculously ornamented. 
Cloths are manufactured within the palaces and 
houses. A pottery and a dye-house form a royal | 
monopoly, inasmuch as the royal wives work them, 
and none may approach them. Within the city | 
are vast lands and cultivated farms. There are no | 
regular streets; and it is diffieult for a ‘European | 
' to imagine himself in the‘eapital-of a'large coun- 
| try, as all the houses are ‘surrounded by'high red | 
clay walls, which enclose large forest trees, besides | 
| orange, banana, and other fruit trees. All the | 
| houses are low and thatehed, and ‘two only can 
| boast of two stories. | 
Boh-peh, the governor of the capital, first met | 
the travellers, in a country eloth wrapped | 
round his body, a slouched hat, neéklaces of coral | 
| and other beads, and «armed :with a handsome || 
| sword. Arrived in ‘front of ‘their position, he | 
| bowed, and then marched from right'to left round | 
their seats three times, comple each circuit | 
with a low obeisance. On his third:round he dis- | 
| charged three muskets, and daneed-a short-mea- | 


| sure, then advanced and shook hanils, and seated | 
himself on his stopl of office, which ‘its bearer had | 
placed at-the right hand of Lieut. Forbes. | 


The presentation to roy was now to take | 
place. e square of the ce was filled with 
armed people, seated on their hams, the polished | 
barrels of their Danish muskets standing up like | 
a forest. Under a thatched gateway was the 
king, surrounded by his wives, while on each side | 
sat the most extraordinary army in the known 
world—an army of Amazons, all in uniform, armed | 
| and accoutred; while in the centre of the squares || 
squatted the males. Hundreds of banners and | 
| umbrellas enlivened the scene, and a constant firing | 
| from great guns and small arms increased the ex- | 

citement. 

King Gézo is about forty-eight years of age, | 
| good-looking, with nothing of the negro feature, | 
‘his complexion wanting several shades of being 


























ply clay walls crossing the road, each with two | black; his appearance commanding, and his coun- | 
apertures; one reserved for the king, the other a | tenance intellectual, though stern in the extreme. | 
thoroughfare for his subjects. In each aperture Contrasted with the gaudy attire of his ministers, 
are two human skulls; and in the inside is a pile | wives, and caboceers (of every hue, and laden with | 
of skulls, partly human, and partly belonging to | coral, gold, silver, and brass ornaments), the king | 
all th beasts of the field, even to its elephants. A | was plainly dressed in a loose robe of yellow silk, | 
ditch, of ac oval form, branches off at each side of | slashed with satin stars and half-moons, Mandingo 
the north-west gate, to the north and north-west, | sandals, and a Spanish hat trimmed with gold 
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| being. He is the absolute master, not only of the 
| property, but the lives of his subjects, and literally 
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| farm, are all similar. Walls, either of clay or palm | 


| a few mats, some country pots, agricultural im- 


| furniture. A store in each house is provided with 
| various articles, according to the means of the 


| animals, and invariably a dog. 
| people is very simple. Drunkenness is not al- 
| lowed; nor is there, except in Whydah, much op- 
| portunity for it. The king kept a drunkard, fed 


| that his emaciated and disgusting appearance might 
| shame his people against intemperance. 


| country is the large female army already alluded | 
| to. These Amazons, attired like male soldiers, and | 


























lace; the only ornament being a small gold chain 
of European manufacture. With many obeisances, 
whilst guns were fired, and all shouted, except the 
ministers and caboceers, who prostrated them- 
selves and threw dirt on their heads, the travel- 
lers advanced and shook hands with the king. 
Taking their seats on chairs facing the royal mat, 
they entered into a complimentary conversation, 
the king asking many questions about their sove- 
reign and England, and also about Englishmen who 
had preceded them at his court. The ministers | 
were then introduced by name, and they all drank | 





| together; other personages were similarly intro- 


duced; and they then took leave——the king, in 


| compliment, seeing his guests on the road, amidst | 


shouts and firings in his honour, of which the din 
and noise were terrific. 

For the person of the sovereign there is a blind 
and idolatrous veneration, as for that of a superior 


disposes of them at his pleasure. It is held asa 
crime in the latter to suppose that he eats, drinks, 
sleeps, or performs any of the functions of an ordi- 
nary mortal. A sovereign of the name of Bossa, 
having succeeded to the throne of Dahomey, caused 
all the persons of the same name in his dominions | 
to be put to death, conceiving it to be an unpardon- | 
able presumption that any subject should bear the 
name of his master. Even the greatest lords can 
only approach the king lying flat on their faces, and 
throwing dust on their heads. The Dahoman | 
rushes to battle, in obedience to the orders of his 
king, with a blind, unthinking, brute-like confi- 
dence. On one of them being asked, prior to a 
battle, if he did not think the enemy too numerous, | 
he replied :—*“ I think of my king, and then I dare | 
engage five of the enemy myself.” He declared | 
himself utterly indifferent as to whether he sur- 
vived or not, adding—* It is not material ; my head 
belongs not to myself, but the king; if he pleases 
to send for it, I am willing to resign it; or if it is | 
shot through in battle, it is of no difference to me; | 
I am satisfied.” | 
The houses of Dahomey, from the palace to the 


branches, enclose, according to the number of in- | 


| mates, courts and houses of all sizes, made of clay | 


and thatched with grass. A bamboo bedstead or 


plements, and weapons, a loom of coarse material, 
and the insignia of office, if one be held, are all the 


owner. Within the enclosure are all domestic 
The diet of the 


him on rum, and exhibited him at the “ Customs,” 





One of the most remarkable institutions of the 


armed with muskets and swords, are prepared to | 
do battle on all around, and are the terror of the | 
neighbouring tribes. They exceed their male co- | 


adjutors in cruelty and the stronger passions, and 





perform prodigies of valour. Not unfrequently 
do they save the military honour of the male sol- 
diers by a fortunate charge, bearing down all be- 
fore them. They are officered by their own sex, 
and are in charge of eunuchs. To use their own | 


| words, “they are men, not women! their nature is 
| changed! they will conquer or die !” 


A strange compound of degrading and brutalizing 
superstitions constitutes the religion of Dahomey. 
Its priests and priestesses—the fetish men and 
women—have great power, and, like the rest of 
their race, are careful to use it for their own benefit. 
The fetish of Abomey is the leopard, that of Whydah 
the snake. The fetish house of the latter is a tem- 
ple built round a huge cotton-tree, in which many 


| snakes of the boa species disport themselves. Should 


any one wander to a distance, the services of a fetish 


| Man or woman are engaged to conduct the serpent 


back. In doing so there is far less difficulty than 


/might be at first supposed. Though we consider 


the bite of a cobra capella to be deadly, the native 
has an infallible cure for it, but the initiated are 


| jealous of their knowledge. “One of my hammock- 
/men,” says Lieut. Forbes, “had been bitten three 
| times, and his father was a doctor. Walking 


through some long grass, I pointed to his bare 
legs and hinted at his danger. ‘None,’ said he, 
‘my father picks some grass, and if on the same 
day as the bite his decoction is applied, the wound 


| heals at once.’ Strange as it may appear, it did 


not seem so to me, having witnessed the fights in 
India between the cobra and the mongoose. The 


| cobra has always the advantage at first; and the 


mongoose, apparently vanquished by the deadly 
poison, is no sooner bitten than he retreats as far 
from his enemy as possible, but on devouring some 
small herb which grows wild, and is easily found, 
he revives, renews the attack, and conquers.” On 
a fetish man or woman bringing back a snake, so 
gross is the popular superstition that all who meet 
it bow down and kiss the dust; and before the 
snake temple the people prostrate themselves every 
morning and evening. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that these “ dark 
places of the earth” are still “full of the habita- 
tions of cruelty.” In the November or December 
of every year, the slave hunts commence, when 
every artifice that can be devised is employed to 
lull their victims into false security. On the re- 
turn of the army in January, the king sacrifices 
largely, makes liberal presents to the fetish people, 
and at the same time purchases the prisoners and 
heads from his soldiers: the slaves are then sold 
to the slave merchants, and their blood-money 
wasted in the ensuing “Custom,” or great annual 
feast. 

This annual festival sheds still more light—a 
lurid light indeed—on the savage barbarism of the 
people. On one of these ‘‘ Customs,” in the centre 
of a large area, a platform, twelve feet high, was 
erected with a parapet. The area was occupied by 
a native mob, thirsting for the blood of fourteen 
prisoners of war, who were scated in flat baskets 


| with their hands and feet bound. Our travellers, 


by their intercession, saved the lives of three; the 
others were living monuments of patient endurance. 
The Englishmen declined to be present at the 
sacrifice which was about to take place; but, de- 


| scending the platform, they heard the mob yelling 
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fiercely, and calling on the king to feed them—they 
were hungry! The sacrifice followed; but after 
the third victim had been brutally mutilated and 
slain, the king retired, and the chiefs and slave- 
déalers completed the decd which the monarch 
blushed to finish. 

Such, then, are some of the facts relating to the 
king and people of Dahomey, for which we are 


chiefly indebted to the valuable volumes of Licut. | 


Forbes. We would have them repeatedly and 
gravely pondered. They add to our knowledge of 
the human family ; and of no nation, or people, or 
tribe, does it become us to be ignorant, if the 
means of information be at all within our reach. 

They ask also the attention of men of commerce, 
who are concerned “to do justly and to love 
mercy.” “ Truth,” says Lieut. Forbes, “is strange, 
but a truth it is, that the slave-trade is carried on 
in Dahomey and the neighbouring kingdoms with 
British merchandize, and at Porto Novo, the resi- 
dence of the monarch of slave-dealers, by British 
shipping direct. I do not mean to say that if 
British goods were not obtainable, the traffic would 
cease to exist ; but the taste for British goods runs 
high, and if these could not be purchased with 
slaves, palm-oil would be manufactured to obtain 
them.” Thus the discontinuance of trading with 
the slave-ports would afford most important aid 
in the reduction of the horrors of the slave-trade. 

And with what force do these facts appeal to the 
Christian’s heart! How should they give ur- 
gency to the prayer, “ O Lord, have respect unto 
thy covenant ; send out thy light and truth. How 
should they stimulate to the diffusion of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus 
Christ !”” 





SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 


No. I. 


Mr. Grorce Porter has just shown in a valuable 
paper read before the Statistical Society of London, 
that the social condition of the middle and upper 
classes of society in England has of late years been 
greatly improved. He shows also that many of 
the working classes have advanced in this progress 
of social elevation ; but facts in no less abundance 
make it clear that the great bulk of this class of 
the community are at present in a wretched state of 
social degradation. This will be admitted by all 
who know anything of life and character in our 
crowded cities and towns, and is the effect of 
causes not less varied in their nature than are the 
phases of the social evils which a highly artificial 
state of life never fails to induce. To this subject, 
then, we invite the attention of all our readers, for 
all are concerned in it; and the public will only 
have done its duty in regard to it, when the high 
and the low, the rich and the poor, have realized 
the Benthamite maxim, “the happiness of one is 
the happiness of all, and the happiness of all is the 
happiness of each !”” 
| As a preliminary step in this important inquiry, 
| We propose to show— ; 
Furst—That the sanitary condition of our large 
towns at present is the occasion of a great amount 
of preventible disease and premature death. 
ECOND—That under the most perfect system 
__ Of sanitary law, the character of our trade and com- 


merce must necessarily expose the working classes 
to many disturbing causes fitted to induce disease 
and shorten life, and therefore that self-reliance 

; must after all be the main dependence of the 
working classes in conserving health. 

In proof of our first proposition, observe a few 
| facts. The annual value of life in our large towns, 
| as compared with that of the inhabitants in the 
| country, is far below the average. The annual 
| mortality for the whole of England is as 1 in 45. 
| For agricultural counties, such as Sussex, Dorset, 
| and Devon, it is as 1 in 54; whereas for manufac- 
| turing districts, such as Lancashire, it is as 1 in 

36. The following has been ascertained to be the 
|mean duration of life in Surrey, London, and 
| Liverpool :—Surrey, 45 years; London, 37 years ; 

and Liverpool, 26 years. Thus the inhabitants oi 
| London lose 8 years, and those of Liverpool 19 
| years of their lives, as compared with those of 
| Surrey. 
| And of this loss the artizans or working classes 
come in for by far the heaviest proportions; for it 
appears that in London, Manchester, Leeds, and 
Liverpool, the average age at death of gentlemen’s 
families is 40°5, while that of tradesmen is 24, and 
of artizans, 18°2 ; or more particularly thus :— 
Gentlemen, 
Whitechapel . 45 
Manchester 38 
Leeds 44, 27 i9 
Liverpool 35 22 15 


This increased mortality among the artizans in 
Liverpool especially, is in a great measure to be ac- 
counted for by the state of the dwelling-houses of | 
that town. Lord Normandy, in referring to these | 
dwellings in the House of Lords some years ago, 
described them as being more wretched and miser- 
able than many of the negro huts in the West Indies, 
or the lowest class of Irish cabins ; and Mr. Chad- 
wick states in one of his many able papers on sani- 
tary reform, that he had seen “in the cellars of 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds more scenes of 
vice, misery and degradation, than those which 
when detailed by Howard had caused the sympathy 
of the world.” And he estimates that from defec- 
tive sanitary provisions, or rather the want of good 
sanitary laws, there are in England and Wales 
120,000 persons dying slowly of consumption ; 
160,000 are annually attacked by fever, of whom 
one-tenth die; and that in the United Kingdom 
there are annually 50,000 unnecessary deaths, and 
1,000,000 cases of unnecessary sickness.” 

Let us refer now to our second proposition, viz. 
that under the most perfect of our sanitary laws, 
town life necessarily exposes the working classes 
to disease and increased mortality. At the begin- 
ning ot the last century, the agricultural was far 
more numerous than the artizan population; the 
reverse is now the fact, the relative proportions 
per cent. of the former class, according to the 
census returns since 1811, being as under = 


1811 35 per cent, 
1821 33 

1831 28 
1841 22 
185lsay20 


So that four-fifths of the population at present 
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are engaged in trade and mannfactures, while but 
| one-fifth are connected with agriculture. This 
result has been produced by the manufacturing 
| skill and commercial industry developed during 
| the last fifty years, enlarging our towns and filling 
| them with a dense population. Nor is there any 


likelihood that this ratio of progress will be modi- | 


fied in time to come. We may assume with all 
| safety that the agricultural will not at any rate 
| gain upon the commercial, and thus we are shut up 
| to the conclusion that the great bull of our work- 
| ing classes will have to live and die in towns. And 
| from the nature of our manufactures,—the work- 
shops, the blast-furnaces, the smelting-forges, the 
mill-rooms must and will continue to be more or 
less crowded, and always present a more impure 
atmosphere than that of the country village or the 
rural glade. However well regulated these may 
be, deadly influences will prevail amongst them, 
and while desiderating the highest measure of 
sanitary improvement, we yet feel that the work- 
ing classes, in order to conserve health and enjoy 
comfort, must depend chiefly on themselves. ° 

Now for the healthy working of the machinery 
of the human frame, the laws and conditions are, 
first, a sound apparatus; and, secondly, good air. 
** Observe,” says a medical writer, “ the enormous 
work carried on in the factory of the lungs of 

very healthy person. Every minute he inspires 
into the lungs 18 pints of pure air, or in 24 hours 
57 hogsheads. Again, the heart sends to the lungs 
every minute an imperial gallon of blood, loaded 
with impurities; or in 24 hours, 24 hogsheads, 
receiving the same quantity of pure blood to dis- 
tribute through the body.” The skin too gives 
forth, through its million of pores, 18 ounces of 
waste matter in every adult in 24 hours, which, 
if not freely taken away by the pores being kept 
open, and the skin daily washed, will, to a great 
extent, be absorbed again into the system, and 
settling on the coats of the stomach, the liver, and 
the lungs, occasion indigestion, chronic disease, 
consumption, and death. The working man, then, 
who knows these facts and believes them, will be 
careful to see that his work-rooms are as well venti- 
lated as possible, and will be ever ready to detect 
malaria, and have it destroyed. He may not have 
all the convenience he might desire for enjoying 
the luxury of a bath daily, but he may partially 
cleanse his skin once a day, and get the benefit of 
a bath in some of our large bathing establishments 
once a week. 

But especially is it necessary that the working 
man should be sober. Epidemic disease floats in 
the atmosphere, and the artizan who has his 
system relaxed by stimulating drinks, however 
anxious to have the atmosphere of his workshop 
pure, is liable to catch the smallest atom as it 
passes, while the man of both sober and cleanly 
habits will escape. The visitation of the cholera 
made this fact abundantly evident. Of 336 per- 
sons, for example, who were seized with cholera ina 
| large city, and carried off by that epidemic, 140 were 
| intemperate persons, 55 were free drinkers, 131 
| were habitual moderate drinkers, 5 were strictly 
| temperate, 1 was an idiot, and 2 were unknown. 
“The habitual use of ardent spirits in the smallest 
quantities,” says an eminent medical authority, 
| “seldom fails to izvite epidemic disease, and often 





renders it meurable when it takes place.” All 
these preventives are within the power of self 
reliance, and our working classes will never be 
healthy and vigorous until they practise them. 





THE ONE TALENT; or, “WHAT CAN 
I DO?” 


A STORY FOR ALL. 

In an upper chamber of a large, dreary, old-fash- 
ioned house, in one of our ancient cities—a house 
once occupied by the rich and noble, but now so 
far fallen into decay, as to be let off in separate 
apartments to the working classes; im an upper 
room of this same old house, a sad and lonely wo- 
man sate thoughtfully at her evening meal. And, 
as is often the custom of these lonely ones, she 
thought aloud ; and her reflections were very much 
after this fashion. 

“Well, the day’s work is over, and Saturday 
will be here presently; let me see—” And she 
turned out of an old canvas bag all her worldly 
wealth. There were several halfpence, amounting 
to tenpence in all, a sixpence, a shilling, and a 
halferown piece. This was her bank. 

There was part of a quartern loaf in her closet, 
and perhaps an ounce of tea in her caddy, a little 
dripping in a broken basin, a herring on a plate, and 
some liquor in which beef had been boiled, given to 
her with the dripping at a house where she had 
worked that day. This was her provision-store. 

There was a very little handful of fire in the 
grate, and about a moderate-sized coal-shoot of 
coals in her cellar or coal-close, with a few sticks 
that a little girl had given her. This was her 
provision of firing. 

There was a bed in a corner of the room, a 
small tent bedstead without hangings, and covered 
with a very thin hard mattress, an old but clean 
and well-mended blanket, and a blue coverlet. 
These were her sleeping quarters. An old rush- 
bottomed chair, and a little round mahogany table 
—a relic of better days, a tea tray, a crazy chest of 
drawers, and a looking-glass without a frame, 
about four inches square, a very tattered rug, a 
high-backed old-fashioned chair, the bequest of 
the widow’s grandmother, and a stool, constituted 
the remainder of her scanty possessions. 

She might well sigh, then, as she turned out 
the money into her lap, remembering the three 
shillings due for a fortnight’s rent, the dearness of 
provisions (for it was a time of scarcity), the slack- 
ness of work, and her own friendless condition. 

She sipped her weak tea, and spread a morsel of 
her stale loaf with the welcome dripping, and 
murmured, “ But it wont do to doubt; I must 
think of the promise, that my bread will be given 
me and my water will be sure, if I trust in my 
Father. Yet it is close work to come, as I sh 
do to-morrow, almost to my last shilling ; and it is 
difficult just at the right time to think of the 
good words which Briant read to me last night— 
‘Seck first the kingdom of heaven and its right- 
eousness and all things needful shall be added 
unto you.’ Good Briant! I wonder he is not come 
yet; but it is a cheery evening, and may-be he is 
strolled into the country for a breath of pure air 
after his hard day’s work ; and if I were not so 
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dead tired, that’s what I should have done my- 
self; but standing all day to wash is not the way 
to be able to take country walks. But who’s that 
| coming up? I should not wonder now if that was 
Briant, aiter all;” and she peeped out. 

No, it was only the surly porter from the wool- 
staplers, who always came home very dirty ; often, 
she feared, tipsy, and not often so early as he did 
to-night. He was a solitary man; but he never 
took any notice of her, often as she met him on 
the stairs; and on the present occasion, when she 
could scarcely refrain from bidding him “good 
night,” he replied by a growl; so she shut the 
door and resolved to give up Briant. 

“ If it were not for my bad eyes, how I should 
love to read that best of books to-night,” said 
she, as she looked on the Bible; “ but He who has 
afflicted me with weak and failing sight, has per- 
haps better blessings for me than the indulgence 
even of this wish.” 

So saying, she began to put away her cup and 
saucer and the little black tea-pot, and ascertaining 
from the nature of the last cup of tea that no 
more flavour was to be extracted from the leaves, 
she put them aside for their last service, that of 
sweeping her chamber on the morrow, and sate 
down by the little high window to catch the rays 
of the bright setting sun. 

A step was heard again, and this time she was 
not disappointed ; it was Briant. 

Briant was a pale, thin, over-worked, underfed- 
looking youth of eighteen years, the journeyman 
of a painter in the town; and he gave evidence, 
as most journeymen painters do, of the unhealthi- 
ness of his daily employment. ‘To have employ- 
ment at all, however, was no light merey at a time 
of great pressure and poverty, and Briant did not 
complain. 

“I scareely expected you to-night,” said Mrs. 
Warner, looking a grateful welcome into his face; 
“TI thought the first evening after all the wet 
weather we have had would have tempted you be- 
yond the city walls.” 

“Oh no, no, my pleasure and my duty are 
within the city walls, and I have a whole hour to 
spare to read with you and poor old Susan Clarke, 
before I must turn homewards.” 

The book was opened accordingly, a littie well- 
worn plainly-bound Bible, which the young man 
drew out of his pocket; and with unaffected so- 
lemnity he began to read the parable of the Ta- 
lents. He did not comment much upon it, for, as 
he truly said, “ The Gospel was its own interpreter, 
and the lesson to be derived from that simple and 
beautiful story was too obvious to need much ex- 
planation.” 

But the widow did not look satisfied, and lifting 
up her hands, and then in a hopeless and despond- 
ing attitude, letting them fall on the lap, she said : 
* But what—what can I do? Surely, Briant, I 
have not even the one talent.” 

Briant smiled. “You don’t think, Mrs. Warnes, 
that the talent means simply money, do you?” 

* No, oh no.” 

“ Nor simply intellect or education ?” 

* Well, I don’t know, but I feel I have not 
much of either.” 

“ Not much; well, then you are the possessor 
of the one talent—the half talent, if you will; but 





still you have something committed to you. To 
one, God gives great riches in charge; to another, 
little money, but great power of mind; to ano- 
ther, great activity and strength of body; to ano- 
ther, very little of anything. Now it. matters | 
He will ask of || 


little the amount that we have. 
us the amount that we wse.” 

* Ah well, well, but still, Briant, you would be 
puzzled to find my talent. It is not in my purse, 
I know,” said she, taking out the little canvas 
bag, and shaking it at him. “ Not in my head, I 
am sure; and my poor body, that is not very 
strong, alack! No, no, my dear lad, I am a poor 
lone woman, of no use to anybody, and it often is 
passing strange to me, when I see the father taken 
from the family, the mother from the helpless 
babe, the child from the fond parent—all followed 
to the grave by weeping mourners, that a poor 
disconsolate, lonely, unloved creature like me 
should be left, for whom they would have to beg 
mock-mourners to follow to the grave.” 

“This is not quite as it should be, is it, Mrs. 
Warnes? ‘You must have hid your talent some- 
where. Every being in God’s universe has a part 
to perform—a work to do. But, I am very sorry 
to find my time is up; we cannot pursue this sub- 
ject any further now. I leave you to think over 
it. Good night.” 

Mrs. Warnes was a widow, and, as she said, a 
very lone and disconsolate widow. She was one of 
that class of poor people who rather pique them- 
selves on ‘neighbouring,’ as they call it, with no 
one. She had known better days, and could not 
stoop, as she said, to become the companion of the 
very poor and ignorant creatures amongst whom 
her lot was cast. She just existed in the world, 
but the pleasures of friendly association, she never 
tasted. Yet she was by no means a cold or hard- 
hearted woman. But she was very poor, and | 
poverty is a crushing, deadening thing. She had | 
lost heart for everything, arid so long as she could | 
earn enough by washing and charing to get daily 
bread, she was content. When she could earn no 
more, and that hour was even threatened, she must 
go to the workhouse, she said, and that was all. 

Still she had long known the truth, and she 
loved it ina measure. She thought she had loved 
it better in by-gone days, when her heart was 
less sore and aching, and her path less difficult ; 
but she loved it still. Yet she was not a happy 
Christian, and every one who looked at poor widow 
Warnes marked her as a woman of a sorrowful 
spirit ; and she was not a happy Christian just 
because she was not an active one; she occupied 
no place in the great human family which a mere | 
animal might not have filled as well. She hid her 
Lord’s money. 

The pale thoughtful visitor who had just passed || 
from her threshold had little cause to be happier 
than widow Warnes. He had an idle, heartless 
father, a careful but cross-tempered step-mother, 
little brother and sisters of the second family, and 
one only sister of the first ; and she was his earthly 
all. There was something beautiful in their love; 
it was the love “ born of sorrow,” which, as the 
poet says, like sorrow is true. The poor girl 
gained her living by the use of her needle at 
home, where she also made herself useful by tend- 
ing the younger children, 
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| shall indeed be very glad.” 





| Bible is my greatest comfort, but I cannot see to 


| Briant should call after work was over the next 
| the happiest and brightest hour of the day. 


| to which we have referred, put out her candle and 
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Briant’s acquaintance with Mrs. Warnes began 
at a house where she was in the habit of washing, 
and where she was lamenting, in his hearing, her 
inability to read as she used to do. Briant accom- 
panied her home that night, and when arrived at 
the foot of the staircase of her lodgings, he said :— 
“ Mrs. Warnes, if you would like me te come in 
and read to you now and then, only say so, and I 


She turned round in surprise. “I have lived 
here some years,” she said, “and yours is the first 
friendly voice that has fallen on my ear. You must 
mean well; you can have no interest in it, lam 
sure. I am very, very poor, I cannot even pay you 
by amouthful of food; but I should be glad. The 


read mine, as its print is so bad.” 
So, after a little more talk, it was agreed that 


night; and from that hour his visit was accounted 





Mrs. Warnes did not as usual, on the occasion 


go to bed after her visitor’s departure. She felt 


_ almost offended with him; she should have felt so | 


to any one else at least; but Briant was a great | 


| favourite, and he had been very kind to her. But , 
then he was very young. “ What could he mean? | 


She have a talent indeed! Why she had none; | 


- and if she had, where was the use of it? Who | 


The poor woman whom she had put down in 
her list, as one of the impossible associates, had 
risen from her bed, and was sitting by the fire 
half-dressed, shivering with cold, and almost una- 
ble to support herself in her chair. The little un- 
washed tribe of children, some dressed, some un- 
dressed, all wretchedly dirty, were crouching in a 
corner, with the exception of the youngest child, a 
baby of six months’ old, at the breast, who cried 
piteously for the nourishment that its fainting 
mother could no longer afford. The cause of the 
little girl’s terror was apparent enough. The 
mother in a fit of coughing had raised a large 
quantity of blood, and the sight of blood drove 
the little ones crying away. The husband, for the 
first time, took alarm ata cough which had gone 
through and through Mr. Warnes’ head many a 
time, she said, and now ran for the doctor; and 
this was the sphere of the useless widow’s first 
labour for others. 

“ But I shall lose my day’s work,” thought she 


with regret; and it was a natural thought. “I 


| shall lose my day’s work, and perhaps, if I don’t 


go, it will not be to-day’s alone, but other days.” 
The poor sufferer might have guessed what was 
passing in the widow’s mind, for at this very mo- 
ment she said in a trembling and agitated voice: 
* Do not leave me just yet; the doctor can’t be 
very long, and I am so frightened.” 
So the widow despatched the little slip-shod girl 
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knew, who cared for her? The bluff old porter | to the house of her employer, with the necessary 
opposite—why he never gave her a civil answer | explanation and apologies for her non-appearance, 
when she did speak. The woman with the host of ; and then sate by her neighbour’s chair, trying to 


_ children, on the next floor—why she scarcely knew | soothe her fears and the baby’s cries. 


her name, and such dirty people they were, it was | The simple performance of an act of humanity, 
not to be expected she could mix up with them, | or charity ; the mere turning of the heart towayls 
and what good would it do if she did? The dress- | the distress of another, is sure to beget something 


| maker’s girl, with her flaunting flighty airs, and like love. It is an old saying, that “ pity is akin 


tawdry dress—no ; she was not come to that; she to love;”’ but it is a question if érve pity, benevo- 


| eould not associate with such people. And thus , lent Christian compassion, be not love itself. Mrs. 
| soliloquizing, she prepared to lie down on her soli- | Warnes had not sate many minutes beside the 
| tary pillow; but she did not feel at all happy, as | poor invalid before she took her hand in hers, and 


she could not rest for the question which lay on! felt her heart glow with interest and compassion 


| her heart almost like a nightmare—“ What can I | in a manner very unusual to her. Indeed so ab- 
| doP” To which Conscience, being fairly awake, | sorbed was she in consideration of the forlorn state 


replied most unhesitatingly, “ Something.” | of the room and the air of disorder that met her 
She was going forth to her work at seven the next eye, that she forgot the loss of her day’s work, and 


morning, with a growing suspicion in her mind , consequently of her daily bread. She had just 


that her talent must be somewhere, though may- | succeeded in getting the patient on to her uncom- 
be a little rusty and stiff for want of use; when | fortable bed, in wrapping the baby up in a shawl, 
a girl stood in the doorway—a little dirty slipshod , and committing it to the care of the little nurse, 


her hair in papers, and her dress disordered as | 
| usual, but nevertheless, with her blue glass bead 
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creature—Mrs. Warnes’ particular aversion—with 


necklace tied with dirty tape round her dirtier neck. 

“ Will you let me pass?” asked the widow, 
somewhat shortly. 

The child turned her face piteously up to the 
speaker, and said imploringly, “ Oh, mother’s so 
bad; she’s been bad all night; and father’s gone | 
for the doctor, and I’m so frightened that I’ve 
come — 

* And have you left your mother alone ?” 

* Yes, except the children.” 

The widow turned round :-—“ May I come in?” 
she said, knocking at the door, which stood ajar. 

She was answered by a female voice; and now 
she saw that her work, even with an empty purse 


its sister, for an hour’s airing, when the husband 
and the doctor entered, the former of whom looked 
more surprised than pleased at the presence of Mrs. 
Warnes. 

She had always carried herself so distantly to- 
wards her neighbours that this was not astonishing. 
But on this occasion there was a tenderness in her 


| voice and a humility in her manner, as she told the 


man that she was prepared to stay with his wife 


| that day if he desired it, that conciliated his good- 


will at once. And oh how happy she felt when 
he acquiesced! how lightened her heart was when 
she recalled the conversation of the preceding 
night, and it struck her that she had brought to 
the light of day her hidden and long-neglected 
talent. Yet those who have never tried to make 
such a sacrifice can have no idea of its extent. 


and very little scholarship, was plain before her. 

















Whilst she sate by that sick bed, when the children 
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were gone out, and the sufferer, by the aid of a 
narcotic, had falled into a short sleep, she had time 
to think; and when she remembered her rent, her 
lost day’s work, and maybe her lost place, she 
asked herself this question, “ Can God require this 
of me, so poor and needy as J am?” 

It was a sharp struggle, and when Mrs. Par- 
-nell awoke, she said very kindly, “I have put your 
room as comfortable as [ can, and I will stay with 
you all day and welcome, if you know of no one 
else; but have you no mother, nor any relative or 
friend, who could come in and nurse you? I would 
gladly do it myself, but as I have a hard living to 
earn, you wont wonder that I am a little anxious 
to get to work.” 

The poor woman thus addressed, raised herself 
on her elbow, and, after a fit of coughing, said :-— 
“My mother! bless you, she lives in London. I 
have no one here about that I can think of just 
now; but oh, don’t leave me to-day, and I’ll ask 
John. Perhaps one of his sisters would come, or 
old Mrs. Grant; but, dear me! she is so fidgety 
with the children. Oh, dear, dear,” she cried, 
petulantly, “and can’t you stop?” 

When Mrs. Warnes saw the feverish excitement 
of the patient’s manner, she regretted having re- 
ferred to the subject, and could now only soothe 
her like a wayward child, with the promise that 
she would not neglect her until some one else 
could be procured. 

It was a harder task than even she had calcu- 
lated on to perform her promise. It was an ill- 
ordered household ; the children were unruly and 
fretful ; the chimney smoked, the patient coughed, 
the baby screamed incessantly, and by the time 
the husband came in from work at the dinner 
hour her patience was almost gone. 

Whilst the husband and children were at dinner, 
she went to the door to watch for Briant passing 
to his noon-day meal, and glad enough was she to 
see him to tell him her perplexity, and to ask— 
grey-haired woman as she was—the counsel of this 
youthful man. 

**T will consider of it,’ he said; “and when I 
call in the evening I will tell you whether I can 
find any one to help you in the nursing of the 
poor woman. And do you think she would see me, 
for I fear she has sadly neglected the ‘ one thing 
needful P’” 

“T don’t Imow, indeed, her heart seems set on 
this world, poor thing. I will ask her; but some 
one, Briant, must be got to nurse her; I can’t 
lose my living, you know.” 

“* Sufficient unto the day is the’ duty ‘ thereof,’ 
Mrs. Warnes, and surely you cannot leave her 
to-day.” 

Mrs. Warnes thought Briant rather cool on the 
subject. When he was gone she went up into her 
solitary chamber (and how dear its solitude and 
neatness were, after the confusion below), to con- 
sider what she should do. 

At present her conduct to the poor woman had 
been merely the charity of impulse ; now the time 
was come for her to be charitable from principle. 
So she lifted up her heart to God, asking Him to 
help her in her difficult path of self-denial, putting 
up the humble petition that He who clothed the 
grass and careth for the sparrow, would not forget 
her, a poor, needy, dependent creature. And s0, 





having dried her tears, she went out of her little 
room, comforted and strengthened. 
The work was not easy now; but it was easicr. 


She was acting from principle, not from mere im- © 


pulsive compassion; and, leaving the morrow’s 
cares for the morrow, she began heartily and sys- 
tematically to do the day’s duty and work. 

The children being much in the way, she re- 
solved, though at a great sacrifice of inclination 
and feeling, to turn them into her neat little 
upper chamber, only first requiring of them that 
they should not make havce of her household 
treasures, and giving Jenny especial directions to 
make free use of some soap and water while there. 

It is beautiful to observe how the poor help one 
another in cases of sickness and affliction. The 
patient very justly observed to her husband, that 
she did not know she had such friends as she dis- 
covered that day. For besides the attentions of 
Mrs. Warnes, one poor woman who lived on the 
opposite side of the street brought in a little 
broth; she had gone without her dinner for the 
sake of that offering. A second, who could scarcely 
walk from age and infirmity, came to offer her 
services to watch at night; and a third, the most 
welcome of all, and perhaps the most self-denying, 
volunteered to take the crying, wailing baby, to 
tend and to wean, that its mother might enjoy 
better rest. 

Ah, you who have never studied the character 
of the poorer classes—poorer in worldly wealth 
than ourselves, but richer, maybe, in pure dis- 
interested benevolence—is there not a page in their 
simple annals that it may profit you to read? For 
a friend you may be willing to perform the offices 
of affection in times of sorrow and affliction. You 
might perhaps offer to sit up a night to watch or 
to nurse, and you might even take the burden of a 
crying child on you to secure that friend rest and 
sleep; but do we often see in the middle and upper 
classes of society that self-forgetfulness, that noble 
expansive charity, that love end pity even to a 
stranger that is in sorrow, which we meet in real 
life—not in fiction only—amongst the poor P 

Briant came in the evening, and the poor woman 
who was a little relieved from severe suffering, 
listened with great attention to the voice of the 
young man as he read out of the Book of which 
she knew so little, words of warning, peace, and 
reconciliation. 

Briant’s sister came too, She could not stay 
that night, she said, because she had.a little sick 
sister at home, and this was her turn to nurse and 
tend her; but she would try and come in the 
morning that Mrs. Warnes might get a little rest. 
It would be Sunday, and she had no work to do 
then, and her mother had promised to spare her. 

Briant looked at Mrs. Warnes to see how she 
bore the prospect of a lost night’s rest. There 
was a quiet smile upon her face, such as he had 
seareely ever seen there before. 

“You were quite right, Briant, last evening,” 
said she, comprehending the meaning of that soul- 
reading glance; “I have been all wrong for many 
years past, and have forgotten the Saviour’s exam- 
ple. I have been content to live for myself, and 
thought that because I had neither money nor 
learning, I had no part in life at all, but just te 
go on alone to the grave.” 
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Night came on; the children were in her little 
upper chamber asleep ; the lodgers were all asleep, 
and the patient slept too. The widow sate and 
watched. Though very tired in body, she was not 

“weary in well-doing. In fact, it is a question 
whether any heart in that old city was more at 
rest at the dawn of that sabbath morning than 
hers. She was not hiding her talent now; and 
who could tell, she thought, but that her one 
talent, if properly traded with and used, would 
bring forth five talents more. 

True to her promise, Briant’s sister came the 
next day, and Mrs. Warnes was able to take 
some rest. The children’s faces having been made 

| cleaner than usual, the father took the youngest 
|| to his sister’s house in a neighbouring village, 
leaving Jenny to be of as much use as she could 
at home. 

Poor Mrs. Warnes! “ If it were not Sunday 
morning, and if I were not $0 tired, I could not 
sleep in this littered, dirty room,” said she, when 
| she entered the apartment the little Parnells had 
| just vacated ; but it was Sunday, so she smoothed 
|| the bed, and reserving a lecture for Jenny on her 
untidiness till she had rested, she lay down to rest. 

“ Ah!” thought she, before she dropped off to 
sleep, “I should not wonder if that verse of Dr. 
Watts’ holds good for the mind as well as the 
body—that 


«€ Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


| I have been useless and idle too, and he has 
harassed me with doubts and fears all my Chris- 


tian life long. Useless Christians can’t be happy, 


| as Briant has often said. I have sate idle in a 


corner long enough to be miserable; I must now 
see if there is not something for me to do in the 
world, out of gratitude to Him who has paid the 
mighty debt that I owed to God.” 


Whilst thinking on these things she fell asleep. 





THE GREAT NATURAL BRIDGE OF 
VIRGINIA. 


On a lovely morning towards the close of spring, I 
found myself in a very beautiful part of the Great 
Valley of Virginia. Spurred onward by impa- 
tience, I beheld the sun rising in splendour and 
| changing the blue tints on the tops of the lofty 
| Alleghany mountains into streaks of the purest 
| gold, and the country seemed to smile in the 
freshness of beauty. A ride of about fifteen 
miles, and a pleasant woodland ramble of about 
_ two, brought myself and companion to the great 
| Natural Bridge. 
| Although I had been anxiously looking forward 
|| to this time, and my mind had been considerably 
| excited by expectation, yet I was not altogether 
prepared for the visit. This great work of nature 
is considered by many as the second great curiosit 
| in our country—Niagara Falls being the first. i 
| do not expect to convey a very correct idea of this 
_ bridge, for no description can do this. 
| _ The Natural Bridge is entirely the work of 
| God. It is of suiid limestone, and connects two 
| huge mountains together, by a most beautiful 
| arch, over which there is a great wagon-road. Its 





length, from one mountain to the other, is nearly 
eighty feet; its width, about thirty-five; its thick- 
ness, about forty-five ; and its perpendicular height 
over the water is not far from two hundred and 
twenty feet. A few bushes grow on its top, by 
which the traveller may hold himself as he looks 
over. On each side of the stream, and near the 
bridge, are rocks, projecting ten or fifteen feet 
over the water, and from two hundred to three 
hundred feet from its surface, all of limestone, 
The visitor cannot give so good a description of 
this bridge as he can of his feelings at the time. 
He softly creeps out on a shaggy projecting rock, 
and locking down a chasm from forty to sixty fect 
wide, he sees, nearly three hundred fect below, a 
wide stream, foaming and dashing against the 
rocks beneath, as if terrified at the rocks above. 
This stream is called Cedar Creek. The visitor 
here sees trees under the arch, whose height is 
seventy feet, and yet, to look down upon them, 
they appear like small bushes of perhaps two or 
three feet in height. I saw several birds fly under 
the arch, and they looked like insects. I threw 
down a stone, and counted thirty-four before it 
reached the water. All hear of heights and depths, 
but they here see what is high, and they tremble, 
and feel it to be deep. The awful rocks present 
their everlasting butments, the water murmurs 
and foams far below, and the two mountains rear | 
their proud heads on each side, separated by a 
channel of sublimity. Those who view the sun, 
the moon, and the stars, and allow that none but 
God could make them, will here be impressed with 
the conviction that none but Almighty God could 
build a bridge like this. 

The view of the bridge from belowis as pleasing 
as the top is awful. The arch from bencath would 
seem to be about two fect in thickness. Some 
idea of the distance from the top to the bottom 
may be formed from the fact, that as I stood on 
the bridge and my companion beneath, neither of 
us could speak with sufficient loudness to be heard 
by the other. A man, from cither view, does not 
appear more than four or five inches in height. 

Standing under this beautiful arch, we saw the 
place where visitors have often taken the pains to 
engrave their names upon the rock. Here, Wash- 
ington climbed up twenty-five feet, and carved his 
own name, where it still remains. Some, wishing 
to immortalize their names, have engraved them 
deep and large, while others have tried to climb 
up and insert them high in this book of fame. 

A few years since, a young man, being ambi- 
tious to place his name above all others, was very 
near losing his life in the attempt. After much 
fatigue, he climbed up as high as possible, but 
found that the person who had before occupied his 
place was taller than himself, and consequently 
had placed his name above his reach; but he was 
not thus to be discouraged. He opened a large 
jack-kmnife, and, in the soft limestone, began to eut 
places for his hands and feet. With much pa- 
tience and difficulty, he worked his way upwards, 
and succeeded in carving his name higher than 
the most ambitious had done before him. He 
could now triumph, but his triumph was short, 
for he was placed in such a situation that it was 
impossible to descend unless he fell upon the rag- 
ged rocks beneath him, 
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There was no house near, from whence his com- | 
panions could get assistance. He could not long | 
remain in that condition, and, what was worse, his | 
friends were too much frightened to do anything 
for his relief. They looked upon him as already 
dead, expecting every moment to see him dashed | 
to pieces. Not so with himself. He determined | 
to ascend. Accordingly, he plied himself with his | 
knife, cutting places for his hands and feet, and | 
gradually ascended, with incredible labour. He 
exerted every muscle. His life was at stake, and | 
all the terrors of death rose before him. He dared 
not to look downwards, lest his head should be- | 
come dizzy ; and perhaps on this circumstance his | 
life depended. His companions stood on the top | 
of the rock, exhorting and encouraging him. His 
strength was almost exhausted; but a bare possi- 
bility of saving his life still remained; and hope, 
the last friend of the distressed, had not forsaken 
him. His course upwards was rather oblique than 
perpendicular. His most critical moment had now 
arrived. He had ascended considerably more than 
two hundred feet, and had still further to rise, 
when he felt himself fast growing weak. He 
thought of his friends and all his earthly joys, and | 
he could not leave them. He thought of the | 
grave—eternity—and dared not meet it. He now 
made his last effort, and succeeded. He had cut 
his way not far from two hundred and fifty feet 
from the water, in a course almost perpendicular ; 
and, in a little less than two hours, his anxious 
companions reached him a pole from the top and 
drew him up. They received him with shouts of 
joys but he himself was completely exhausted. 

e immediately fainted away on reaching the top, 
and it was some time before he recovered! 

It was interesting to see the path up these 
awful rocks, and to follow in imagination this 
bold youth as he thus saved his life. His name 
stands far above all the rest, a monument of hardi- 
hood, of rashness, and of folly. 

We stayed around this seat of grandeur four 
hours; but, from my own feelings, I should not 
have supposed it over half an hour. There is a 
little cottage near, lately built ; here we were de- 
sired to write our names, as visitors to the bridge, 
in a large book kept for this purpose. Two large 
volumes were nearly filled already. Having im- 
mortalized our names by enrolling them in this 
hook, we slowly and silently returned to our horses, 
wondering at this great work of nature. We 
could not but be filled with astonishment at the 
amazing power of Him who can clothe himself in 
wonder and terror, or throw around his works a 
mantle of sublimity. 








HERSCHEL, ROSSE, AND THE TELE- 
SCOPE. 


Wirnovcr underrating any other branch of science, 
it may safely be affirmed that astronomy opens up 
to the human mind one of the richest and sub- 
We are no longer 
confined within the narrow limits of our own sys- 
tem, with its sun and his attendant planets. The 
telescope has carried us far into the depths of 
space, and revealed to us thousands of stars kin- 





dling into suns, and these suns giving light and 


= cane = ‘ i anaeadiee 


motion and beauty to as many systems, and these | 
systems stretching out into mighty firmaments, | 
and these firmaments rising like so many encir- 
cling heavens, revolving the one above the other, | 
till we are lost in the magnitude and the glory of 

the scene. Our views are contracted. Our know- 
ledge is imperfect. If Newton—whose almost su- 
perhuman genius elevates our common humanity | 
—felt himself constrained to say, in the very fire | 
and flash of his immortal discovery, “ I am but as 
a child standing on the shore of the vast undis- 
covered ocean, and playing with a little pebble 
which the waters have washed to my feet;” and || 
if Laplace—who knew more than his peers, of the || 
celestial mechanism—could assert in the very arti- | 


| cle of death, and with all the future bursting upon || 


his view, “That which we know, is little; that || 
which we know not, is immense ;” we may fairly | 
conclude that all which is now known, is scarcely 
to be named with that which remains to be re- 
vealed. 

This sublime science owes much to Herschel. 
We mfght speak of the labours of his predecessors 


| from Copernicus down to Ferguson, or we might 


allude to his contemporaries and his successors ; 
but we prefer to make him the centre of the entire 
group, and look at the past and the present in the 
light of his great discoveries. Just as Ferguson 
was sinking beneath the infirmities of age, Her- 
schel began to challenge the attention of the men 
of science. Like Ferguson, he rose from the hum- 
bler walks of life. He was born at Hanover on 
the 15th day of November, 1738. His father, 
who was @ poor musician, placed him in the band 
of the Hanoverian regiment of guards, a detach- 
ment of which, both parent and child accompanied 
to England about 1758. After the lapse of a few 
months, the father returned to Hanover, and young 
Herschel was left to push his fortune in England. 
After struggling with manifold difficulties, he was 
taken up by the Earl of Darlington, who sent him 
to Durham to superintend and instruct a military 
band in a company of militia which his lordship | 
was then raising. He then became a teacher of || 
music ; was employed as a. church-organist, first 
at Halifax, and then at Bath, and was in great 
demand for musical performances. Great as were 
his taste and attainments in music, from a child 
he had manifested his love of intellectual pursuits ; 
and while engaged in earning an honest and an 
honourable livelihood, he devoted every leisure 
hour to the study of languages, mathematics, and 
the various branches of physical science; and 
though he was approaching the age of forty, he 


did not consider himself too old to commence a || 


pursuit, in the prosecution of which he won for 
his name a scientific renown as distinguished as 
that acquired by any of the illustrious men who 
had gone before him. He rapidly rose in the 
world of letters, became the object of princely fa- 
vour, was pensioned by the king and knighted by 
the regent, and lived eee enough to see his fame 
established throughout the civilized world. 

Some contemporary discoveries in astronomy 
fixed his mind on that one department of inquiry. 
Being anxious to observe these celestial pheno- 
mena, he borrowed a two-feet Gregorian telescope; 
and such was the pleasure and delight which this 
instrument afforded him, that he immediately 
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ordered one of larger dimensions from London. To 
| his deep regret, he found that the price of such an 

instrument far exceeded his calculation and his 
| means; and, therefore, he resolved to construct 
| one for himself. This, after frequent experiments 
| and failures, he accomplished ; and truly marvel- 
| lous were its achievements. In his hands, the 
| telescope wrought more than magic. Its wonder- 
| working power resolves itself into a simple fact. 
- It is well known that the power of vision is in 
| proportion to the degree of light which falls on 
| the retina, as emitted from any bright or luminous 
| body. The larger the pupil of the eye, the greater 
| the number of rays which it can receive; and in 

proportion to these rays, is its capacity to discern 
|| objects which otherwise must continue in the deep 
| profounds of space, unseen and unknown. Such 
|| an enlargement of the pupil of the eye virtually 
|| takes place when a lens is employed. In the lens, 
|| all the lines of light are made to converge into a 
|| single point, and that point sufficiently minute to 
|| enter the eye. The eye thus receives as much 

light as if the pupil had been enlarged to the 
|| dimensions of the lens, and consequently its power 
|| of vision is in the same proportion increased. The 
diameter of the lens is, in fact, the size and capa- 
city of the eye. An object-glass of some fifteen 
inches diameter, is found at Munich; but large 
refractors are very rare. Happily, a concave mir- 
ror of polished metal answers the same purpose, 
by the power of reflection. These reflecting mir- 
rors, which admit of almost any dimensions, were 
employed with singular effect by Herschel. After 
intense application and labour, he succeeded in 


constructing one of four feet diameter. 
mirror continued to be used, the results would 


have been beyond all calculation. But the light 
which it collected, and the lustre with which it 


overpowering as to injure the vision of the great 
philosopher, and force him to withdraw his eye 
from the field of burning splendour. He worked 
| with instruments of inferior power. His telescopes 
were of various lengths, and their adjusting power 
ranged from the lower point of two up to the 
greatly increased point of twenty-eight. 


naked eye. 

Taking the milky way for the field of his obser- 
vations, he soon discovered by his more powerful 
instrument, that this encircling belt consisted en- 
tirely of stars, scattered by millions like glittering 
dust on the black ground of the general heavens. 
Here “the infinitely distant crowds of stars are 
collected in such masses, that their light flows 
together into a whitish cloud, and no longer per- 
mits us to isolate one star from another. Beyond 
this, Herschel and the most recent astronomers 
imagined that the spots of clouds which appear like 
oval flakes in the sky, are other entirely distinct 
and independent systems, which float at such an 
immeasurable distance from us, that the light has 
to wander millions of years in reaching to us.” In 
fact, what we term the firmament is but a single 

| cluster of stars. Such clusters are scattered with 
| immense profusion through the field of space, and 
| are of the most gorgeous and brilliant appearance. 


| 
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Had this | 





With his | 
ten-feet telescope, he could command a penetrating | 
, power which brought into his view stars nearly | 
thirty times farther off than could be scen by the | 





Take the cluster which is found in the constellation 
Hercules, and no force or compass of words can ex- 
press its magnificence. Perhaps no one ever saw it 
for the first time through a telescope without being 
filled with rapture, and uttering a shout of wonder. 
Yet this is but one out of myriads. The number of 
such masses is infinite. Nor are they confined to 
any one portion of the heavens. In both hemi- 
spheres, what were hitherto regarded as mere 
specks, making their mysterious appearance in the 
great pathway across the heavens, now come out 
as so many firmaments or systems of firmaments, 
glorious as our own, each divided from the other 
by unmeasured intervals of space, yet all bound 
together by laws and relationships fixed and im- 
mutable. 

In the study of these celestial phenomena, we 
might speak of their apparent brightness or magni- 
tude, their distances, their relation and harmony, 
the laws by which they are governed, their ultimate 
purposes, their probable duration or possible disso- 
lution ; but we deem it preferable to give a summary 
of those facts and results which the telescope has 
disclosed tous. Those mighty intervals which sepa- 
rate the celestial bodies were supposed to be filled 
with nebulous matter in a state of gradual conden- 
sation, and ever tending towards some central point ; 
but a riper science has proved that these nebule 
are open beds of stars, lying farther down in space ; 
that the planets are all connected with great cen- 
tral orbs; that each fixed star is the centre of a 
system ; that suns revolve around suns in definite 
orbits, and in some of their revolutions fill up a mil- 
lion of our years, or even more; that these bodies 
are found im larger or smaller groups, from the 
double stars up to thousands and thousands beanti- 
fully adjusted and harmonized ; that these clusters 


| go to make up the firmaments in all their ascend. 
| invested the nearer bodies, were so dazzling and | 


ing magnitude and glory; that these firmaments, 
and systems, and suns, are separated the one from 
the other by intervals of space unmeasured and 
incalculable ; that the nearest fixed star, Sirius, is 
more than two hundred thousand times further re- 
moved from us than the sun, that is, nineteen bil- 
lions, two hundred thousand millions of miles ; that 
there are clusters eighteen thousand times more 
distant than this; that the light from these bodies, 
travelling at the rate of a hundred and ninety-two 
thousand miles every second, would take a million 
of years to reach our earth; that these bodies are 
of different magnitudes, according to their ap- 
parent brightness; that some of them are equal in 
size to many hundreds of our globe; that they 
divide themselves into two classes—the fixed stars, 
among which no change of situation can be de- 
tected, and those which are erratic or wandering, 
such as the sun, moon, and planets, as well as that 
singular class of bodies termed comets; that these 
stars are scattered by myriads over the heavens; 
that there are infinitely distant crowds of stars, 
collected in such masses that their light flows to- 
gether into a whitish cloud, and no longer permits 
us by the aid of the most powerful instrument to 
isolate one star from another; that there are 
heavens, and heavens of heavens encircling the one 
the other, till we are lost in the vastness and glory 
of the scene ; that these heavens with all their un- 
counted mibiions of ever-burning suns and attend- 
ant planets are moving round one great common 
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contre; and that the whole scheme of worlds is 
maintained by the one universal and ever-active law 
of attraction, in its sublime order and unbroken 
harmony. What a scene this, for contemplation 
and for study! How we are lifted up from the 
darkness and the din of this lower world, into the 
ever-deepening light and calm of those higher and 
truly serene regions! What apocalyptic visions have 
we of the ever-widening and ever-unfolding glory 
of the great Creator! What revelations do we 
receive of his eternal power and unconfined bene- 
ficence! What an ascent do we make, and how 
near do we get to that inner temple in which his 
Godhead shines out with burning and insufferable 
brightness! How unspeakably important appears 
his favour! How awful to contemplate his dis- 
pleasure ! 

The telescope, which wrought such wonders in 
the hands and under the guiding genius of Her- 
schel, has, by the efforts of Lord Rosse, heightened 
and embellished the discoveries of the great philo- 
sopher. When, in 1839, his lordship constructed 
a reflector, with a speculum three feet in diameter, 
and of twenty-seven feet focal distance, it was con- 
sidered one of the most accurate and powerful in- 
struments that had ever been made. And when he 
spoke of the possibility of producing a speculum six 
feet in diameter, it was deemed something chimeri- 
cal; but nothing daunted by the magnitude and diffi- 
culty of the undertaking, he put it to the test. The 
speculum of his great telescope is above six feet in 
diameter, five inches and a half thick at the edges, 
and five inches at the centre, and weighs above 
three tons; while the whole apparatus and expense 
of erection cost no less a sum than £12,000. 
Now, as the power of a telescope to penetrate into 
space depends on the quantity of light which it 
can receive, the light reflected from this speculum is 
more than double that from Herschel’s largest and 
most powerful reflector. This has a reflecting sur- 
face of five thousand and seventy-one square inches, 
while that of Herschel’s forty-feet instrument had 
ouly eighteen hundred and eleven square inches on 
its surface. By his lordship’s reflector we are 
being carried into the deepest profounds of space, 
and still find ourselves but on the margin of that 
universe which stretches away into the immense 
and the infinite. “It is when one goes into regions 
so new and remote that the character of the 
universe in its majesty and infinite variety ap- 
pears in its most striking attributes. In search 
of magnificence, it is true, we necd not wander 
far—witness the fields which encircle our homes— 
the blade of the modest grass which adorns them ; 
but those heavens are fresh, and familiarity has 
not left its footprint on their untrodden floor. In 
the silence of midnight, that noble curtain stretched 
out above us, and the idea, present and impressive, 
of its great orbs obediently pursuing their stupend- 
ous paths, there is a solemnity which sometimes 
falls upon the spirit, not unlike the feeling of the 
Prophet when he heard that still small voice and 
knew it to be the token of the presence of God!” 

It is a question of intense interest to some astro- 
nomers=is this great system of suns and firma- 
ments formed for perpetuity ? Are the foundations 
of this mighty and gorgeous temple leid for ever? 
In the eloquent words of Professor Nicholl :—* Al- 
though no mark of age has yet been recognised 





in the planetary paths, as sure as that filmy comet || 
is drawing in its orbit, must they too approach the || 
sun, and at the destined term of separate existence, | 
be resumed inte hismass. . . . Absolute 
permanence is visible nowhere around us; and 
the fact of change merely intimates that in the 
exhaustless womb of the future, unevolved won- 
ders are in store. The phenomenon referred to, 
would simply point to the close of one mighty 
cycle in the history of the solar orb—the passing 
away of arrangements which have fulfilled their 
objects, that they might be transformed into new. 
Thus is the periodic death of a plant, perhaps, 
essential to its prolonged life; and when the indi- | 
vidual dies and disappears, fresh and vigorous | 
forms spring from the elements which composed 
it. Mark the chrysalis! It is the grave of the 
worm, but the cradle of the sun-born insect. The | 
broken bowl shall yet be healed and beautified by 
the potter, and a voice of joyful note shail awaken 
one day even the silence of the urn!” 


A FEW REMARKABLE ADVERTISE- 
We have often thought that an amusing collection | 
of singular newspaper advertising announcements 
might be made, yearly, out of the columns of the 
Times alone; and we wish some literary man, of 
good judgment in selection, would undertake such 
a task. Meantime, we present our readers with a 
few remarkable advertisements, taken from old 
newspaper files, ete. We set them down in chro- 
nological sequence, so far as that can be ascer-. | 
tained. They will be found curious illustrations 
of bygone times. 





i. 

* Simon Dring desireth to give full satisfaction 
to all and every one of England, or elsewhere, that 
can justly accuse him that he hath defrauded him 
in bargains, or any other way wronged him, that 


so he may owe nothing but love. Published by 
my order, from the next house to the Harrow, 
in Watling-street, in London, so called. —Simon 
Dring.” — Weekly Intelligencer, a.p. 1654. 

[Honest Mr. Dring’s doings may be paralleled | 
by those of the late Mr. Grant, the father of the 
present Lord Glenelg, who was so scrupulously | 
upright, that finding himself growing rich too ra- 
pidly, he sealed up his account books and sent 
them to the Governor-General of India to see if 
he could discover any error in them. The Gover- 
nor, so runs the anecdote, returned them unex- 
amined, wishing that the Company had many suc! 
conscientious servants. ] 


si 

Our next two speak of a delusion, long since 
generally exploded, and show that the spirit of 
quackery was not peculiar to the nineteenth ccn- | 
tury. | 
oth Tenter Alley, Little Moorfields, at the | 
lowermost garden-house, on the right hand, with 
a sun-dial on the side of the house, liveth an as- 
trological physician, who hath always in readiness 
chemical medicines, for the cure of all diseases 
incident to men, women, and children; and, by 
the sight of the party, can resolve whether they 
be curable or not; if curable, restore them to 
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health in a short time; and, if the disease be 
mortal, giveth them ease for the remainder of 
their lives. He helpeth such as are under an ill- 
tongue, or bewitched by natural means. He is 
constantly at home from 8 o'clock in the morning 


| till 5 at night.”—From the same early print, No. 


| for Sept. 19, 1655. 


Ill, 
* Noble or ignoble, you may be told anything 


_ that may happen to your elementary life, as to 
| what time you may expect prosperity, or, if in 
| adversity, the end thereof; or when you may be so 
| happy as to enjoy the thing desired. Also, young 


| yea heavenly, art of Astrologie. 


men may see their fortunes as in a glass; and 
maids their [future] husbands; in [by] this noble, 
At the sign of 


| the Parrot, opposite to Ludgate church, within 
| Blackfriars gateway.”—Harl. MS. 5931. 


Iv. 


The following gives us a good insight into the 
state of insecurity of the suburbs of London, 


| before the times of gaslights and omnibuses. 


“ Hampsteap.—Whereas it has been reported 


- that a robbery has been committed this season 


upon the road from Hampstead Mineral Wells to 
London. This is to inform all ladies and gentle- 
men, that for the future, at 10} evening, every 


f Monday, Thursday and Saturday, (being the public 


_ days,) there will be a sufficient Guanp, well armed, 


| & smile among readers of our own day. 


| ings and revilings for righteousness sake. 
_ pounds a year may be a comfortable assistance to 


—_———___ 


sent by the inhabitants of the said wells, to attend 
the company thence to London, beginning Monday, 


| 20th inst.”-Daily Courant, June 18, 1715, 


v. 


The following would look rathcr odd in the 
Times of 1852. It derives its interest, however, 


| Chiefly from the history of the advertiser, the 


Duchess of Hamilton.* 
“T, Elizabeth, duchess dowager of Hamilton, 


| acknowledge I have for several months been ill in 
| my health, but never ‘speechless,’ as certain penny 
| authors [newspaper editors] have printed,” ete.—~ 


Evening Post, May 20, 1780. 
vi. 


Matrimonial advertisements have often created 
The fol- 
lowing shows however that our forefathers were 
not unacquainted with the practice :— 

* A young woman of about twenty-five years of 
age, who is possessed of an annuity of £30 a year, 
is willing to alter her condition, provided she can 


| find a worthy honest man, who must be one of 
| those despised people called Methodists. The young 


woman cannot boast of the beauty of her person ; 
she had rather be esteemed for the beauty of her 


| mind. He must be a man that endeavours to be a 


good Christian, and must not be ashamed of suffer- 
Thirty 


@ man in trade, and may enable an honest couple to 
pass with some degree of happiness through this 


| transitory life, this vale of tears. Letters, directed 


for S. L., to be left at the Chapter Coffechouse, 
shall, if approved of, be answered.” Woodfull’s 
Daily Advertiser. 





* Her Grace’s husband was killed in Hyde Park, in a duel 


_ with Lord Mohun, ‘the Hector of the whig party,” in 1712. 





vit, 

Few readers will fail to recognise an old acquain- 
tance in our next and last advertisement; he being 
no less a personage than 

‘* KattErrerto, with his hair on end, 
At his own wonders, wondering for his bread.” 
Cowrkr, T'he Task, b. iv. 
He was, at the date of the cited announcement, 
going the round of the British towns. 

*Notice.—Dr. Katterfelto, m.p., F.R.8., will 
give his first lecture on the 6th instant, in the 
Black Bull Inn. Entry 2s. 6d. The great doctor 
is accompanied by his wonderful Morocco black 
cat—-an animal of much merit, which gained him 
at one time in London £3000. The doctor shows 
his various occult secrets, which have much sur- 
prised the learned, and many kings and queens of 
Europe. He will exhibit his grand mechanical 
exhibition and perpetual motion ; also, sleight of 
hand tricks, outdoing those of Breslaw and other 
eminent conjurors.” The thaumaturgian doctor 


thus concludes :— Such a wonderful exhibition 
may not appear in Glasgow for a century to 
come.”"=—Gilasgow Mercury, March, 1787. 





WEATHER AND HISTORY. 


In a few years, eight centuries will have elapsed 
since, towards the close of summer, a fleet of a 
thousand transports or more might be seen, near 
the point where the waters of the Somme, after 
meandering through the plains of Picardy, mingle 
with the sea. Hard by, on either bank of the river, 
the ground was covered with the tents of soldiers, 
scarcely knowing how to get through the long 
leisure of a September day, being without active 
employment. The wind had blown a gale, causing 
the shipwreck of some of their comrades who had 
not disembarked; and the sight of their dead 
bodies, thrown by the sea upon the strand, in- 
spired despondency and apprehension. The sun 
had for long rarely shown his face ; clouds obscured 
the sky; and the rain falling in torrents, contri- 
buted to the general gloom. Restless and dispirited, 
the troops found little relief in converse, which was 
chiefly an interchange of discouraging reflections. 
But daily a man of tall stature and iron frame 
paced with impatient footstep to the humble church 
of St. Valery, near the margin of the river, and 
was observed, as he left the building, to cast an 
anxious glance at the weathercock on the bell- 
tower, which showed the direction of the wind. If 
it seemed turning towards the south, he appeared 
joyful ; but if it blew from the north or west, his 
face and manner became still more depressed. 

That army was destined for the invasion of 
England. at fleet was assembled for its trans- 
port. That stalwart man was the leader of the 
enterprise, the Norman William. Unfavourable 
weather had kept his vessels for some weeks 
bound to the coast ; and the superstitious object of 
his visits to the church, was to secure the good 
offices of the patron saint, to bring about a change. 
Meanwhile, many an eye on the cliffs of Sussex 
had been on full stretch, scanning the horizon sea- 
ward from early morn to dewy eve, to catch sight 
of the expected armament; many a false alarm had 
doubtless been given; till the long delay seemed 
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to warrant the conclusion, that the storms of 
winter would avert it for the season. But the 
breeze which was adverse to one enemy blew fair 
for another. It wafted the navy of Norway to 
the Humber and the Yorkshire Ouse, where the 
dreaded standard, “ the desolation of lands,” was 
soon unfurled, drawing off the defenders of the 
soil from the southern coast, so that when the 
wind veered round to the quarter friendly to the 
passage of the fleet from the Somme to Pevensey, 
it bore the knights and war-horses of the Normans 
to an unprotected shore. 

Thus may the fall of nations, and the change of 
dynasties, be checked or assisted by the action of 
atmospheric agents, which no eye can see, no art 
direct, and the Omnipotent alone control! 

This was not thegnly oceasion in the story of our 
national conquest, when the “stars in their courses” 
—a poetical expression for agencies independent of 
the human—fought against the Conqueror, and 
brought his enterprise mto peril. On contempla- 
ting from York an inroad into the country of the 
Mersey and the Dee, which had not yet been 
visited by the tramp of his horses, murmurs arose 
in‘ the army, owing to reports respecting the 
natural difficulties of the intervening district. 
There was the great limestone ridge to be crossed, 
which running northwards from near the Trent to 
the Cheviots, has not inappropriately been styled 
the English Apennines, and locally bears the 
name of the backbone of England. It may excite 
surprise to read of this region now as of formidable 
access, cut as it is with railways, and long tra- 
versed by high roads, seldom rismg more than 
fifteen hundred feet above the sea, and presenting 


travel. 
first ‘Stuart, its aspect was altogether different, 
being comparatively in a state of nature. Camden, 
the antiquary, approached the frontier of Lanca- 


shire with dread, and committed himself specially | 


to. the Divine protection on entering its tangled 
wilds. Still farther back, at the epoch to which 


rimitive. The eagle securely built his nest on 

lackstone Edge; the red deer roamed in the 
chase of Rossendale; dells, now the sites of manu- 
facturing industry, were then choked with brush- 
wood, and abandoned to the cry of the kite, or the 
splash of the stream; while the slopes and sum- 
mits of the elevated moorlands presented a series 
of marshes, quagmires, and shaking peat-bogs, 
alternating with scarcely penetrable forests. Spring 
had smiled on the great Vale of York when 
the invader set out. But winter often returns, 
after his departure has seemed certain, fiercely to 
dispute the power of his successor; and the high 
lands witness his latest efforts. So it happened to 
King William and his followers on their march. 
On gaining the region of the hills, the weather 
beeame inclement. The character of the country 
compelled the splendid cavalry to dismount, in 
order to force its fastnesses on foot, while the sleet 
and snow descended in pitiless storms, adding to 
the ordinary obstacles of the route. The toil and 
danger made the men of Brittany and Anjou sigh 
for their continental homes; and only after severe 
hardships, with no trifling loss, the passage was 
made good to the Cheshire plains, 





| more total ruin. 





The page of recent history records a fearful 
instance of the insensate elements asserting their 
mastery over vast human preparations. “TI could 
not prevent it from freezing. The winter set in 
before its usual time.” Such were the words of 
Napoleon on his disastrous flight from Russia, 
addressed to the Abbé de Pradt, in the Hotel 
d’ Angleterre at Warsaw. The first part of the 
remark was true enough. He might overrun a 
continent, but nature was not to be overpowered. 
Freeze it would, spite of the grand army and the 
bulletins of its master. Freeze it did with relent- 
less and deadly intensity ; and that the frost was 
not anticipated by an earlier retreat, is one of the 
most striking examples recorded in history, of 
success producing extremity of rashness, and pride 
leading to destruction. The latter part of the 
remark contains trath and error. In Russia, the 
winter of 1812, so far from being a premature 
season, was behind its ordinary time, though it did 
set in earlier than usual in its full inclemency. 
Through the first weeks of October the weather 
continued fine at Moscow. The sun of autumn 
shone brightly through a remarkably transparent | 
atmosphere ; and the climate was compared to that 
of closing September at Fontainbleau. Snow fell 
on the 13th, but only as a passing shower. The 
signals of approaching rigour common at the 
period to the latitude—a murky sky at intervals, 
with sleet storms, biting winds, and sharp frosts 
—were not given. This circumstance was not 
more astonishing than distressing to the Russians ; 
in a time of great excitement, it was not unnatural 


| to found upon it the apprehension of supernatural 
| power being against them. 
acclivities. only feebly checking modern rates of | 
But at no remoter era than the age of the | 


But it effectually 
served their cause in the sequel, by lulling the 
invader into a deceitful security, preparatory to a 
It lured him to prolong his stay 
till the northern blasts were heard blowing in the 
distance, and were so close upon his heels, that 
escape by flight was impossible from the over- 


| whelming hurricane of snow, and the arctic cold. 
| The laggard winter came at last, and made up for 
we are referring, the scene was more rude and | 


coming late by an onset with true Siberian attri- 


| butes, causing the fearful tragedies of the French 


retreat, which exhibits the hand of Providence 
avenging a career of boundless aggression, and 
recalled to the general mind of Europe the words 
of the Psalm, H/lavit Jehovah, et dissipantur— 
“ Jehovah blew, and they were scattered.” 

Not only in the great transactions of nations, 
but in the ordinary concerns of individual life, the 
subtle influences of the aerial world around us are 
perpetually interfering to facilitate or disturb human 
arrangements; and concern about what they are 
or what they are likely to be, is one of our earliest 
subjects of interest. Who cannot recall the anxiety 
of his childhood, whether the anticipated visit was 
to be paid, favoured by the sunshine, or postponed 
by a day of drizzle? whether the expected holiday 
was to be spent moping in-doors, or passed agree- 
ably in the fields, hearing the song birds and cull- 
ing the flowers? The grown-up man is just as he 
was in this respect, when an urchin by his mother’s 
side, or a boy at school. As a summer tourist, 
when all appointments and arrangements for his 
journey have been made, and the time of starting 
fixed, he is fidgety as it approaches, lest drench- 
ing rain, or a lowering sky betokening it, should 
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interfere with his excursion; and wistfully scans | along the opposite coasts of India, the region of 
the heavens, trying to read its signals. Advertise- | the monsoons, where the wind maintains with 
ments announce the departure of sailing vessels | constancy the same direction through nearly half 
for a foreign destination on a certain day, but wind | the year, and blows from a reverse quarter through 
and weather permitting is a condition expressed | the other. At the time of change, which usually 
or understood ; and many a time, friends who have | occupies about a month, calms, light variable 
said farewell onthe bosom of the Thames have had breezes, alternate with storms below, while aloft 
another interview, the ship coming to anchor inthe in the higher regions of the atmosphere, the 
| Downs, owing to the strength of the gale blowing | clouds are seen taking the direction of the mon- 
| up the Channel. In rural life especially, when its | soon that is approaching, and thus become its 
grand operations have to be performed, those of seed | heralds. 
time and harvest, dependence upon weather influ- | It is altogether different in temperate latitudes, .| 
ences comes powerfully home to the agriculturist, | and especially in insular positions. The winds 
whose promising crops may be spoilt by a wet sea- | vary in their direction and power according to no 
son, and whose labour in preparing for them is | constant law, and mingle together at irregular 
| vastly affected by tle ground being dry or sod- | times the masses of vapour in the air, the amount 
dened when turning up the soil. Constrained by | of which is perpetually fluctuating. Hence we 
the necessities of their having to pay attention to | have clear and clouded skies, fair and rainy wea- 
health, and study the wants of their constitution, | ther, at no certain intervals ; and strongly marked 
.men imperceptibly acquire some amount of medical | transitions from the one to the other often rapidly 
knowledge, and are hence, according to a popular | transpire, which no circumstance a few hours be- 
proverb, said to be physicians or fools at the age | forehand denoted. We have had, indeed, from a 
of forty. So, impelled by its immediate bearing | far remote period, our prophets of the weather; 
| upon their plans and interests, they insensibly | and the sale of predictions in November as to its 
obtain some skill in meteorology, as the result | state in the following June, has been an abundant 
of observation and experience, though utterly un- | source of profit. Our ancestors ridiculously be- 
able to trace the connexion between causes and | lieved in the possibility of prognosticating rain, 
effects, and explain how it is that a morning rain- | wind, and sunshine, in the future, by observing 
bow betokens to us approaching showers, while a | the condition of the atmosphere on certain fes- 
red sunset is the herald of a favourable day. tival days, particularly on the feast of St. Paul, 
There are countries where general prophecies of | and that of a very inferior personage, the Saxon 
the coming weather, for days and months, may be | Swithun. The Christian apostle ceased to figure in 
uttered, with an almost invariable certainty that | this connexion with the middle ages, but the Saxon 
‘they will be fulfilled. In such districts, grand | bishop ruled the popular mind long afterwards, 
variations in the state of the atmosphere have an | and is not at present wholly without believers in 
appointed time, keep it with tolerable exactness, | his authority, though the real knowledge produced 
and announce their approach by well-known sig- | by the wider diffusion of education has given a 
nals, The rains are periodical, descending in per- | shock to superstition and quackery which neither 
fect deluges after a season of periodic drought, | will ever recover. Still, with all the uncertainty 
lasting through a certain interval, and then ceasing | of our climate, proverbial for its fickleness, saga- 
for a definite cycle. Thus, in the north equatorial | cious observation has not failed to detect some 
zone of South America, the year opens with a sky | indications of approaching atmospheric phenomena, 
so constantly without clouds, that if one appears, | upon which a certain degree of reliance may be 
it arrests attention as a phenomenon. ‘The breeze | placed. In most of our hamlets there is the 
is strong and regular from the east and north- | weather-wise peasant, whose vocation has often 
east. The celestial vault is of a deep dark blue by | brought him to a pause on his homeward walk at 
day, owing to the small amount of vapour in the | even, in order to mark well the aspect of the skies, 
air, while the stars at night, from the same cause, | and all the appearances of the external world, 
shine with intense and steady lustre. Towards | anxious to gain intelligence of the coming day, 
March the transparency of the atmosphere di- | and upon whom the experience of years has not 
minishes ; the blue heaven shows a paler tint from | been lost. Many of the circumstances indicative 
the increased quantity of vapour present; and the | of showers or sunbeams upon which he has thus 
stars on their nightly appearance have a faded | seized, and which the issue vindicates as true 
brilliance, while they scintillate even in the zenith, | prognosticators, have no physical connexion what- 
instead of shining tranquilly. These indications | ever with the result; in other instances the con- 
of change gradually become more decided, and | nexion is certain but inscrutable; while in others, 
others appear. Clouds are formed in the south, | it is readily to be traced. 
which, separating from the horizon, rapidly tra-| The rustic sees the swallows flying high, and 
verse the sky ; flashes of lightning are seen in the | taught by experience, regards it as symptomatic 
same region; the breeze is variable, dead calms | of continued fine weather, wholly unconscious that 
interrupting it, till it veers round to the west, the | a vulgar appetite alone operates in their elevation. 
former azure completely disappears, and is fol- | The reverse event, the swallows flying low, is re- 
lowed by a uniform grey tint; scattered clouds | ceived as a sign of approaching rain. In both 
are succeeded by condensed vapours overspreading | cases, the position of the birds is simply deter- 
the whole vault; and at length thunder-storms, | mined by that of the insects upon which they 
of tremendous power, usher in and accompany the | prey. These delight in a stratum of warm, dry 
rains. There is a remarkable uniformity in the | air, which being lighter than that which is damp 
succession of atmospherical phenomena in other | and cold, occupies a superior place in the atmo- 
intertropical localities, and in none more so than | sphere, leading the insects aloft, with their fea- 
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thery pursuers after them. On the other hand, 
when the warm air is near the surface of the earth, 
the insects and birds are found in the inferior 
regions of the atmosphere ; and as the cold, heavier 
air from above descends into the warmer volume, 
the invisible aqueous vapour contained in the lat- 
ter is condensed by the decrease of temperature, 
and the moisture is precipitated. Sea-birds coming 
with rapid wing to land, are also hailed by the 
inhabitants of coast countrics as significant of a 
storm in the direction from which they are flying 
as supposed fugitives, and the precursors of its 
approach to the shore. The augury deserves credit ; 
but the instinct in the case is entirely misappre- 
hended. Puffins, auks, kittiwakes, guillemots, cor- 
morants, and gannets, are not shy of the tempest 
as if intimidated by its terrors. The stormy petrel 
seems never more at home than when the waves 
are highest, and the gale is blowing in its wildest 
mood. But as the rage of elements sends the 
finny tenants of the ocean into deeper and calmer 
water, the birds are wise enough to give over 
fishing when the fish are gone, and betake them- 
selves from the open sea to the beach with the 
greater certainty of finding food. 

Every one knows that we see a rainbow when 
we have the sun behind us, and face a showery 
cloud. When the bow is seen in the morning, it 
may be surmised generally, that rain will soon 
visit the locality of the spectator ; and that it will 
not do so, if the vision is in the evening. Seen in 
the morning, the bow will appear painted on a 
western cloud, opposite to the sun; but the re- 
verse will be the case in the evening; and as the 
rainy winds of our climate are westerly, owing 
to a vast ocean lying on that side, and a great 
continent on the other, a western bow presages 
the approach of a shower to the observer, while 
her eastern one indicates its retirement from 
1im. 

Among the optical indications of speedy rain, 
the appearance of a halo round the moon, a con- 
centric ring of which the moon is the centre, is 
one of the most certain. The reason is, that the 
henomenon is itself due to the united action of 
ight and aqueous vapour actually condensed into 
vesicles of water, or perhaps frozen into minute 
particles of ice. The larger the ring, the nearer 
is the condensed vapour to us, and the more ready 
to descend in rain or sleet. That solar halos are 
far less frequently observed than lunar, is owing 
to the more dazzling nature of the solar light. 
This allusion to the moon affords opportunity for 
the remark, that exact observations, conducted 
upon the most extensive and continuous scale, 
formally contradict the common notion, older than 
the Christian era, which connects variations in the 
atmosphere and changes of the weather with the 
moon’s phases, and her passages through the dif- 
ferent quarters. The subject has been carefully 
investigated ; and the general result is here given, 
the details of which are not within our present 
province. In another paper, popular interpreta- 
tions of natural appearances relative to coming 
weather, will be further noticed, special reference 
being made to the aspects of cloud-land, the re- 
gion in which the vaporous masses are suspended, 
so mutable in their nature, variegated in their 
forms, and diversified in their hues. 





BE RECONCILED. 


THeERre is a controversy between God and man; and || 
there is not a single individual of the species, who, if* || 
he remain what nature made him, is not included in | 
it. “There is none that understandeth ; there is none 
that seeketh after God,” This is the mighty burden 
of the controversy he has with us—this the breach 
between him and the sinful creatures he has formed 
—this the awful gulf of separation that cuts off every 
one of us from the Father of our spirits; and to all 
who are still strangers to the faith of the gospel, and 
have not found peace with the Lawgiver, through Je- 
sus Christ our Lord—there is a most pressing need of 
reconciliation. I beseech you to take to it immediately, 
If on some night of darkness I met the friend of 
my heart walking the road which led to a precipice, I 
should tell him of his danger, and point out the safe 
direction for him to-take himself to. If he refused to 
hear me, I should repeat to him my earnest assurances 
of his danger. If he would not believe me, I should , 
insist with all the tones. of truth and tenderness. If 
he persisted in his obstinacy, I would positively at- 
tempt to force him away from the path he was walking | 
in. If I was not strong enough, I would fall on my 
knees to him—I would try to overpower him by my 
entreaties and my warnings—I would do all that 
friendship could do to turn him from his infatuation; 
nor would I leave him till either I had accomplished my 
purpose, or he had fallen a victim to his rashness an 
his folly. In like manner does the Christian minister 
open his eyes upon the people whom he addresses. In 
this dark world the road to heaven is often not per- 
ceived, and not walked in, Christ says—“I am the 
way; by me if any man enter in he shall be saved. 
Let him believe my testimony—let him listen to my 
calls—let him submit himself to my gospel—let him 
make himself over to me, as the Saviour whose blood 
has redeemed him, and whose Spirit, if he pray for it 
in faith, will renew him, and make him meet for the in- 
heritance. Let him do this, and he is reconciled unto 
God, and set on the only way to a happy eternity.” 
But if God refused to receive those who call upon 
him—if he still stood out on the dignity of his law, 
and said, I will not come to. terms with those who 
have broken and insulted it—if there was any unwil- 
lingness on his part to make it up with you—then it 
might be vain for any ambassador to call on the one 
party to be reconciled, while the other party would | 
not admit of reconciliation. But this is not the state | 
of the case; God is willing. He himself made and 
proclaimed the way of return by which sinners have 
free access. to his throne; and ail who will are invited 
to come and drink of the waters of life freely. Christ, 
the way, is offered unto all; and it was God who so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, | 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, || 
but have everlasting life.. Do not, then, charge God 
with unwillingness to be reconciled. The want of wil- 
lingness is on your part, and not upon his. Come unto 
him through the appointed Mediator. Take to the faith 
and the following of Christ, and you are safe. If your 
reconciliation to God have not yet been made, the un- 
willingness lies with you. God calls on every one to 
repent, and be reconciled, and live. He swears by him- | 
self that he has no pleasure in the death of a sinner— |, 
and, for the very purpose of delivering you from this | 
death, sent you a mighty Redeemer, who gave this ac- || 
count of himsclf, that he came not to destroy men’s lives | 
but to save them. By him the ransom of iniquity is _ | 
paid, a way of acceptance is opened, everything is made 
clear with God, and there is free access to him through |} 
a Mediator. Again I pray you, in Christ’s stead, be ye || 
reconciled unto God.— Dr. Chalmers. 














